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Notes. 


AN OLD SERVING-KNIFE AND THE 
“SIRE DE DANCOURT.” 


Nos. 138-140 in the Wallace Collection 
(section of European armour and arms) are 
three carving- or serving-knives with long, 
wide blades, such as the écuyer tranchant 
wields in the famous miniature of John, 
Duke of Berry, at dinner, in the ‘ Trés riches 
Heures’ (Chantilly Library). Their handles 


are beautiful examples of the delicate art 


of the enameller in translucent colours. 
Against a diaper or trellis of floral design, 
covering either side of the handle, are de- 
picted two or more coats of arms: 138 has 
four “ great shields” of Burgundy with the 
collar of the Fleece and the motto “ Aultre 
n’aray,” adopted by Duke Philip ITI. upon 
his marriage with Isabella of Portugal 
in 1430. There is nothing armorially re- 
markable here, and the terminal dates are 
obviously that year and the death of Philip 
in 1467. 

But Nos. 139 and 140 are heraldic rariora 
worthy to rank with the arms upon that 





other serving-knife at the British Museum, 
published ky Mr. O. M. Dalton (Archelogia, |x. 
pt. 11.), which has the dimidiated coats of (a) 
Burgundy modern (France ancient, a bordure 
gobony argent and gules—but the bordure 
gobony engrailed), and (b) of Bavaria- 
Holland (Bavaria per fesse with Holland- 
Hainault), exemplifying the marriage, in 
1385, of John the Fearless, Count of Nevers, 
with Margaret, eldest daughter of Albert, 
Count of Holland, Zeeland, and Hainault. 
The peculiar bordure and the absence of 
Burgundy ancient from (a) show that the 
knife was made before the death of Philip II., 
the Audacious, in 1404 (27, iv.), when Nevers 
succeeded tc the coat quarterly of Burgundy 
ancient and modern, to which he added 
the Flemish lion, in pretence. 

Upon Wallace Collection No. 139, Azure, 
three keys, 2 and 1, and a label of three 
points or, we have a variety of the Rolin 
arms deserving of record among the brisures 
of a family which rose from the bourgeoisie 
in the late fourteenth century, and ere the 
mid-sixteenth had produced a Chancellor of 
Burgundy, three Grand-Bailies of Autun, 
ambassadors and Cchamberlains to Bur- 
gundy and Louis XI., an hereditary Grand- 
Huntsman of Hainault, two Archbishops of 
Autun, one of whom was a cardinal, &e. 
The label or is not known to have been 
borne by the Chancellor (1380-1461), the 
death of whose brother, in 1429, made him 
head of his house ; nor is it among such ar- 
morials as were given by Jules d’Arbaumont 
in his account of the family in the Revue 
Nobiliaire (N.S., i.) of 1865; nor has 
it transpired elsewhere (‘Société de 
Sphragistique de Paris,’ iii. 261; De Raadt, 
‘Sceaux armoriés des Pays-Bas,’ &c., iii 
264; Fon- tenay, ‘ Armorial de la Ville 
d’Autun ’). 

The knife No. 140 has the insignia 
Ermine a barbel in pale gules dimidiating 
Or three (7.e., one and a half) moors’ heads 
(2 and 1) ppr. bound about the temples azure. 
A prominent feature of this exquisitely 
enamelled achievement is the cloth encircling 
each of the heads, its ample length falling 
to the base of the neck. The arms, ob- 
viously a true dimidiation of separate coats, 
are identified (and the identification goes 
back, no doubt, to the days when the knife 
figured in the collections of M. Louis Carrand 
and Count de Nieuwerkerke) as those of 
‘* Sire de Dancourt, Grand Master of Artillery 
to Philippe le Bon,” the date assigned being 
‘about 1440.” 

Who was this “ Sire de Dancourt,”” whom, 
by the by neither Monstrelet nor Commines 
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mentions, and who may be sought fruit- 
lessly (whether as Dancourt or d’Ancourt) 
in the genera] index to Pére Anselme, 
in Chevalier’s ‘ Bio-Bibliographie,’ in the 
various repertories of seals edited by Douét 
d’Arcq, Demay, J. Roman, and A. Coulon, 
in ‘ Les chroniqueurs de l'histoire de France,’ 
of Madame de Witt (née Guizot), or in 
Barante’s ‘Dues de Bourgogne? Against 
a silence so remarkable can alone be set 
‘Rietstap’s ‘ Armorial général,’ which gives 
““Dancourt (France). D’hermines & deux 
bars de gu.,”’ and also Bouton’s ‘ Nouveau 
traité des armoiries’’ (1887, p. 457). Here, 
no doubt, is the coat represented by the 
dexter half of the arms upon Wallace Collec- 
tion No. 140; but, strange to relate, 
Rietstap and his coadjutors, who ransacked 
the numerous’ French local armorials, were 
not merely unable to cite a province for the 
house which gave Burgundy a “ grand- 
maitre d’artillerie,’ but, apparently, never 
encountered ‘“‘ Dancourt ” before their main 
alphabet of coats was set in type. It is, in 
fact, found in the Supplement to Rietstap, 
second edition, ii., published, like Bouton 
(op. cit.), in 1887. Ere we leave “ Dan- 
court ’’ to such further conjecture as it may 
deserve, Moréri’s dictionary (1759 ed.) may 
be cited for a “ sieur d’Ancourt ”’ in Florent 
Carton, the comedian-dramatist (d. 1680). 
The possibility here, if possibility it can be 
called, in connexion with the fact that 
Carton de Familleureux (Hainault) bears 
Argent three moors’ heads wreathed gules, 
is, however, brought to nought by the article 
in Jal’s ‘ Dictionnaire critique’ (2nd ed., 
p. 466), which proves that Florent Carton’s 
family had nothing to do with the Belgian 
house of the name, and that their arms were 
quite dissimilar. 

In contrast to the penury of data concern- 
ing “‘ Dancourt ” are the evidences that the 
knife was made for Gaucourt of Picardy, 
with the well-known coat Ermine two 
barbel addorsed gules. Pére Anselme 
gives a pedigree in virtue of Raoul VI, 
Lord of Gaucourt and of Argicourt, “ grand- 
maitre d’hétel de France ”’ in 1453, who died 
in 1461-2, having married Jeanne de Preuilly, 
who was dead in 1455. P. Anselme’s state- 
ment (3rd ed., viii. 366—7), “son sceau dans 
une quittance du 3 janvier, 1458... .est 
semé d’hermines avec deux poissons adossez,”’ 
and the seals of 1481, catalogued by Roman 
(‘ Collection des piéces originales du Cabinet 
des Titres de la Bibliothéque Nationale,’ 
i. 5072), are important in view of the impale- 
ment by dimidiation of the arms under dis- 
cussion, which are properly those of a 
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dame de Gaucourt by alliance. The grand- 
master had a son Charles, first of the name, 
who succeeded as Lord of Gaucourt, Argi- 
court, Chateaubrun, Naillac, &c., was Lieu- 
tenant-General and Governor of Paris, and, 
dying in 1482, was buried in St. Jean en 
Gréve, in which church there appears to 
remain no vestige of his sepulture (Guil- 
hermy-Lastéyrie, ‘ Inscriptions de la France, 
Ancien diocése de Paris,’ 1883; Lebeuf, 
‘ Histoire de la ville et de tout le diocése de 
Paris,’ new ed., i., 1863). 

His wife, in 1454, was Agnes (alias Colette) 

de Vaux, daughter of a certain Jean de 
Jaux by his wife, Anne Le Bouteiller of 
Senlis, heiress to Saintines (near Senlis). 
This Vaux is not easily traced among the 
too numerous families of the name. He 
bore a variant, apparently, of the arms of 
Vaux of Hocquincourt (Argent three moors’ 
heads wreathed of the field), being assigned 
the following in André du Chesne’s mono- 
graph upon Le Bouteiller (Revue nobili- 
atre, 38. iii. 486-7, 1878): d’or & trois tétes: 
de more ceintes de diadémes d’argent. Du 
Chesne, who calls her Jeanne, dates Anne Le 
Bouteiller’s marriage (as does P. Anselme 
in his Bouteiller pedigree, vi. 260) as late as 
1468, which, however, P. Anselme clearly 
negatives by his statement that Charles IT. 
de Gaucourt, son and heir of Charles I. and 
Anne’s daughter, Agnes, or Colette, de Vaux,. 
was “ enfant d’honneur du roi” in 1472. 

If the arms upon Wallace Collection 
No. 140 exemplify, as appears certain, the 
marriage (1454-c. 1471) of Charles I. de 
Gaucourt with Agnes de Vaux, and are such 
as her own signet might have borne, it would 
be extraordinary if yet a second alliance 
were citable duplicating them armorially, 
the detail of the adornment of the moors’ 
heads perhaps excepted. As it is, Dan- 
court’s connexion with arms notoriously 
those of a Picard house can but have 
originated in a mistranscription of the name 
Gaucourt. A. Van DE Pot. 





TAVOLARA: MORESNET: GOUST 
(? LLIVIA): ALLEGED SMALL 
REPUBLICS. 


EVERY now and then newspapers or their 
correspondents discover a “ republic ’’ which 
is smaller than San Marino or Andorra, or 
than the Principality of Monaco. 

Very possibly my record of these fancied 
discoveries, which have been divulged in 
the last two decades, is not complete. 
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In The Standard of June 2, 1896, is a letter 
quoting The Tablet of May 16. The writer 
of the letter had always been “of opinion 
that the miniature Republic of Moresnet 
was the tiniest state in the whole world.” 

However, he had learnt from The Tablet 
that there was a smaller republic, viz. 
Tavolara, a little island off the north-east 
coast of Sardinia, not far from the Bay of 
Terranova. He says, quoting The Tablet :— 

“It is some three miles long, by about three 
thousand one hundred and thirty feet in breadth, 
with a population of fifty-five souls. From 1836 
to 1886 Tavolara was a tiny Monarchy, but upon 
the death of Paolo I. (and Jast), and by express 
desire of that potentate, it became Republican 
in Government, with a President elected for six 
years, the women voting as well as the men. 
Italy, we are told, recognized the microscopic 
Republic in 1887.” 

I have found no other trace of this “‘ Re- 
public,” said to exist in an island three miles 
long by a little over half a mile broad, or, 
to be as precise as the writer in The Tablet, 
by about four furlongs, one hundred and 
sixty-three yards, and one foot broad. 
If we take five as the average family, the fifty- 
five souls which formed its population should 
comprise eleven men, eleven women, and 
thirty-three children and young persons. 
If one subtracts the President, twenty-one 
adults remain. One would like to know 
whether there is a council over which the 
President presides. 

As to “the miniature Republic of Mores- 
net,’’ I may quote from a short article 
headed ‘ Gaming Tables in ‘‘ Neutral Mores- 
net,” ’ which appeared in The Times of 
Aug. 25, 1903, written by ‘“‘a correspon- 
dent,” concerning the establishment of 
gaming tables in Altenberg, 

“a small community of some 3,500 persons, 
situated in the so-called neutral territory of 
Moresnet, about six miles west of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Acie This little country, called ‘ Neutral Moresnet,’ 
while owning allegiance to both Belgium and 
Prussia, is, in fact, an integral portion of neither. 
This State, territory, municipality, or what- 
ever it may be called, is a remainder, a remnant of 
the first French Empire....On the readjustment 
of the Prusso-Dutch frontiers at the Congress of 
Vienna in 1815, the two States concerned, Prussia 
and Holland, did not arrive at a final agreement 
as to the fate of this triangular piece of territory, 
som> three miles in length, and neither in 1830 
(on Belgium taking the place of Holland) nor 
since has the matter been decided. This debate- 
able territory was accordingly made subject to 
a joint administration, pending a final settlement. 
Thus the description ‘ Neutral Moresnet’ is not 
in fact quite correct in an international sense, 
for it is in no wise independent. At present, 
under the condominium of Belgium and Prussia, 
it is administered by two permanent commissioners 
appointed by them, and under these by a mayor 
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nominated alternately by each country, who is 
assisted by a _ representative council....The 
inhabitants of this territory are quite satisfied 
with the state of things, and are comfortable 
under the twin lordship, participating as they do 
in the advantages each State confers. Most 
welcome is, perhaps, in the case of the indigenous 
sons of the soil, the immunity from military 
service. Originally all the dwellers on the land 
were exempt from ‘ scot and lot,’ but since 1848 
and 1854 respectively those owning Belgian and 
Prussian nationality are liable to conscription. 
Only the neutrals proper—i.e., the descendants 
of the population established in the country in 
1815—are stil! free. Of these there are about 
410 persons. Of the remaining 3,000 inhabitants 
Prussia and Belgium claim about one-half each.” 

Then follows a paragraph about the legal 
relations in the community being governed 
by the Code Napoléon. 

In The Pall Mall Gazette of June 5, 1915, 

is a short account of ‘‘ the smallest Republic - 
ia the world,” viz. :— 
** Goust, on the northern slopes of the Pyrenees, 
which for close on three hundred years has been 
recognized as an independent State by France 
and Spain. The area of Goust is barely one 
square mile, and its inhabitants number about 
150. The Government consists of a council of 
Ancients, who decide all disputes, and have no 
other duties, for the inhabitants pay neither rates 
nor taxes.” 

I have sought in vain for Goust in books 
and maps. There is, however, in ‘ The Times 
Atlas,’ 1895, Map of France (South), a smal] 
town or village called Saillagouse (perhaps 
by abbreviation Gouse), in the department 
of Pyrénées-Orientales. It is about 2 
miles east of a piece of land of irregular 
shape enclosed by a line, and coloured 
yellow amidst the surrounding pink. This 
land is named Llivia. One might easily, on 
glancing at the map, assign it to the name 
Saillagouse. Its area may be reckoned as 
about three square miles. Longitude 2° E. 
almost touches itseastern corner. It appears 
to be some two miles north of Bourg Madame, 
a French town on the frontier of Spain. 

In The Geographical Journal, vol. xiii., 
Jan. to June, 1899, pp. 452, 557, under 
‘Geographical Literature of the Month,’ 
Llivia, in the short comments on two books, . 
is described as a little patch, or a small 
*‘ enclave,” of Spanish territory in the French 
department of Pyrénées-Orientales, with a 
neutral road, about a mile in length, con- 
necting it with the main body of Spain. 
This “enclave”’ is, according to The Times 
map, about 12 miles as the crow flies east of 
Andorra. Of Llivia I have found some- 
interesting particulars in ‘ Au Val d’ Andorre,’ 
by Sutter-Laumann, 1888. Sutter-Laumann . 
spells the name Livia instead of Llivia. He - 





writes (pp. 27, 28) that it is a Spanish. 
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‘commune entirely enclosed by French | is reason to believe that the change to 


territory, and that it is only a village 


‘without importance. 

“ This Spanish ground,’’ he says, “‘ in our territory 
is the result of a fantastical (bizarre) limitation 
of frontiers made at the time of the famous 
treaty of the Pyrenees of 1659. By one of the 
clauses of this treaty the French communes 
which surround Livia ought, every two years, 
‘to leave their lands uncultivated, so as to allow 
the passage of the cattle which the people of 
Livia take to the mountain. But thisjclause is 
never respected; our peasants naturally take 
care not to lose one year in two; and obstinately 
refuse to allow the oxen, goats, and sheep of 
their neighbours to pass into their fields when the 
harvest is a-foot; whence occur armed conflicts, 
which have to be allayed in any way possible. 
Finally, Livia being joined to Spain by a narrow, 
neutral road, where no soldier, gendarme. or 
custom-house officer of either of the two nations 
is allowed to circulate, this commune is the 
refuge of all the smugglers of the region.” _ 

As to the spelling, Llivia or Livia, perhaps 
the latter is the modern French form. In 
the ‘ Dictionnaire Général des Villes, Bourgs, 
Villages et Hameaux de la France, &c., 
oe Duclos, 1836, there are seven names 

eginning with Li, all in the department of 
Pyrénées-Orientales. Neither Llivia nor 
Livia is given, I suppose because of its 
being Spanish territory. Saillagouse appears 
as in Pyrénées-Orientales, arrondissement 
Prades, canton Saillagouse, 505 inhabitants. 

Perhaps some other correspondent of 
“N. &Q.’ can add to my little list of suppositi- 
tions republics. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 





“BINNACLE”: “TABERNACLE” : 
** BARNACLES.” 


TuHeE first of these words was originally 
** bittacle,”’ the English form of It. abztacolo, 
Prov. abitacle, Fr. habitacle, bitacle. Skeat’s 
dictionary says it “seems to have been 
originally a sheltered place for the steers- 
man,” and assumes that the word was ‘a 
singular corruption of the older form ‘ bit- 
tacle,’ due to confusion with ‘bin,’ a chest.” 
The ‘N.E.D.’ ascribes the earlier form to 
Sp. or Pg. bitaculo, and considers “‘ a direct 
adoption of Fr. habitacle and shortening to 
bittacle in English as phonetically less 
probable. The seventeenth-century biddikil 
appears to be a transitional form.”’ 

There are errors in both these explanations. 
The bittacle was indeed a sheltered place, 
but it was certainly not for the steersman, 
and there is no evidence of any influence 
from “bin.” Also Fr. habitacle has lost 
its first syllable in seamen’s speech, and 
probably lost it very long ago ; while there 





‘**binnacle’”’? may be due to a related word 
used both in French and English ships. 
Fr. habitacle, originally a hut or sleeping- 
closet, came to mean a shrine, as in Littré’s 
sixteenth-century quotation: “‘ Au Louvre, 
ancien temple et habitacle des roys de 
France.” In ships it was the shrine of the 
tutelary saint, and its original place was in 
front of the steersman. On the advent of 
the compass this was probably placed in, 
or close to, the habitacle, to have at night 
the benefit of the lamp burning in the shrine. 
In the two ‘ N.E.D.’ quotations from Marryat, 
the first, 1836, gives the usual “ binnacle,”’ 
the other, 1839 (‘Phantom Ship’), reverts to 
“* bittacle,”’ for the good reason that here it 
refers to “the shrine of the saint at the 
bittacle,”’ Philip Vanderdecken being then 
in a 300-ton Portuguese ship under the 
protection of St. Antonio. But in the 
ships of non-Catholic countries the saint had 
been turned out, and in Dutch ships the 
shrine had become the kompashuisje, the 
compass-hut. In Southern ships the shrine 
became displaced by the It. bussola della 
calamita, Fr. boussole du compas, now la 
boussole ; the shrine was moved aside and 
became the bitacle, the closet containing the 
ship’s clock, the match-tub, Fr. marmotte, 
and other gear. A retired engineer of the 
French navy, for a long time in small ships 
of war, told me that he had often heard 
the officer of the watch, wanting a light for 
his pipe, call to the boy: Vas aw bitacle me 
chercher la marmotte; and that the bitacle 
was a closet on the after part of the deck, 
near the wheel. When I mentioned to my 
friend the change from “bittacle” to 
** binnacle,’’ he at once connected the latter 
word with tabernacle. Why, he could not 
explain, but the word was connected in his 
reminiscences with bitacle. This put me 
on a scent which I followed up, and I find 
that there is a relation between the words, 
due perhaps to naval humour. On the 
old galleys of France the habitacle was in 
front of the steersman; and not far from it, 
near the poop, was the tabernacle, a broad 
plank five feet long raised «bove the deck, 
on which the captain stood when giving 
orders. Littré gives a quotation for it; a 
captain is praised for standing calmly on 
the tabernacle through the whole of a violent 
gale. Why it was so named I cannot say ; 
probably from its being near the shrine. I 
may here remark that “ plank”’ is post in 
Provencal, the language of the French 
galleys, and that the captain’s post, dignified 
by the name of tabernacle, may have given 
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rise to our “ships of post,” that is, of 20 
guns or more, the commanders of which were 
post-captains (cf. “‘ Post,” ‘N.E.D.’). Re- 
turning to the Pr. tabernacle, originally a 
diminutive of L. taberna, Fr. taberne, taverne, 
thus affording matter for profane humour, 
there is evidence that the first syllable was 
as loosely connected as that of abitacle ; so 
the word came to have at least a third sense, 
as shown in Mistral’s ‘Tresor’: (1) the re- 
ligious sense ; (2) the naval] sense ; (3) spec- 
tacles. This last meaning could only be 
from the loose attachment of the_ first 
syllable, enabling bernacle to be jestingly 
confused with bericles, berniques, barniques, 
mod. Fr. besicles, spectacles, changed from 
bericles as chaise has been changed from 
chaire. Attention to the different meanings 
of Fr. lunetie, also of Du. bril (like bericles 
derived from ‘‘ beryl’’), will support these 
curious relations. 

The influence of ‘“ tabernacle ’’ was pro- 
bably not confined to French ships, for the 
“N.E.D.’ shows that the tabernacle exists 
in English ships, at least in rivercraft, 
where the mast may have to be lowered : 
“1886, The mizen-mast must be stepped 
in a tabernacle on a false transom in front 
of the rudder-head,” that is, about the 
position of the tabernacle in a French galley. 
Some readers of ‘N. & Q.’ to whom such 
craft are familiar may be able to trace the 
story of this term in English. 

EDWARD NICHOLSON. 

Les Cycas, Cannes. 





GENERAL JOHN GUISE: 
THE REV. SAMUEL GUISE, M.A. 


1. THE ‘D.N.B.’ gives accounts of William 
Guise (1653-83), Fellow of All Souls, and 
Professor of Oriental Languages at Oxford, 
and of General John Guise (1683-1764), 
Colonel of the 6th Foot (‘‘ Guise’s’’), 
but does not mention that they were father 
and son. William Guise was a_ son 
of John Guise of Ablodes Court, near 
Gloucester. He matriculated at Oriel at 
the age of 16 in 1669, and was elected a 
Fellow of All Souls in 1674 (Foster, 
‘Alumni Oxonienses’). He married in 1680 
Frances, daughter of George Southcote, by 
whom he had a son and two daughters 
(Wood, ‘ Life and Times,’ Oxford Historical 
Society, vol. iii. p. 68). Hearne (‘ Collections,’ 
Oxford Historical Society, vol. viii. p. 144) 
gives some account of the work of this 
“great young man,” as he calls him, and 


‘*Mr. Guise’s son is now living, viz., Col- 
Guise” (p. 382). Foster (‘Alumni Oxoni- 
enses’) shows that there were two John 
Guises who were contemporaries at Oxford. 
One is described as John Guise, son of William 
Guise of Oxford (city), and is stated to 
have matriculated at Gloucester Hall on 
July 6, 1697, aged 14. The other was 
John Guise, son of William Guise of Winter- 
bourne, co. Gloucester, matriculated at 
Merton College, July 12, 1698, aged 15; B.A. 
from Christ Church, March 20, 1701/2; 
student of Middle Temple, 1700. Foster 
says that the first is possibly identical with 
the second. But this is not so. William 
Guise of Winterbourne was not William 
Guise of All Souls. He was a son of Henry 
Guise of the same place, and a brother of 
Christopher Guise, whose daughter Eleanor 
was Sir Horace Mann’s mother (see 
‘Letters of Horace Walpole,’ Toynbee, 
vol. i. p. 25In.). F 

According to the pedigree of the Guise 
family in Burke’s ‘ Peerage and Baronetage, 
William Guise of Winterbourne had a som 
named John, who was not the General. 
He may possibly be the John Guise, Esq., 
who subscribed to Hearne’s Camden's ‘ Eliza- 
betha’ in 1717 (Hearne’s ‘Collections,’ 
vol. vi. p. 107). 

The ‘D.N.B.’ mentions General Guise’s 
pictures, given to Christ Church; and his 
interest in art is shown by his connexion 
with an early enterprise for the reproduction 
of well-known pictures. (See a letter from 
Lord Percival to his brother of Aug. 30, 1721, 
in Hist. MSS. Com. 7th Report, p. 247.) He 
was Colonel of “‘ Guise’s” from Nov. 1, 1738,. 
till his death in June, 1765 (‘N. & Q.,’ 3 S. 
vii. 50). 

2. There was another Guise, a second 
cousin of the General, at Gloucester Hall, 
about the same time. This was Samuel 
Guise, son of Thomas Guise of Burcester. 
He also matriculated in 1697. In 1711 he 
was Vicar of Thame, and in 1713 he pro- 
ceeded to the degree of M.A. Hearne states: 
that he applied for dispensation for one term, 
and “ only carried it by a small majority, the 
reason for any one’s being against him being 
his vile principles, he being great with Lord 
Wharton”’’ (Hearne’s ‘ Collections,’ vol. iv. 
p. 208). In 1719 he became chaplain to 
Philip, Duke of Wharton (Foster, * Alumni 
Oxonienses’ ). 

Samuel Guise was buried at High Wy- 
combe. His mutilated tablet, taken down 
when the church was restored, has been. 
cut down to fill a place in the floor, and there 





reproduces his epitaph (p. 145). He says, 





remains little more than his name and that 
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-of a son, Henry. Another son, John, was 
an officer of ‘‘ Guise’s,’’ and during the time 
that the regiment was in Scotland after the 
°45 he married Mary, daughter of Thomas 
Forbes of Thornton, Kincardineshire, and 
died in 1786. His wife died in 1813. His 
-eldest son, Samuel Guise, LL.D., F.A.S. 
(1752-1811), was a surgeon in the Bombay 
Presidency. Another son, Capt. John Guise 
'(1760-1828), married a sister of Sir Richard 
Westmacott, P.R.A. His eldest daughter, 
Elizabeth (1754-1798), married Thomas 
Stewart of Montrose; and his youngest 
daughter, Mary Ann (1769-1840), married 
Thomas Dougal of the same place (see 
Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry,’ Roney-Dougal 
-of Raitho, Midlothian). 
F. W. 8. CumBrarE STEWART. 
University of Queensland, Brisbane. 





HaAmMpsTeEAD Sanp.—The large deposits 
of fine sand on Hampstead Heath have been 
the subjects of many actions for trespass 
brought by the Lords of the Manor against 
the dealers who for a century and more 
hawked it about the streets of London. 
Abraham’s ‘Unequal and Partial Assess- 
ments,’ 1811, cited by Park, supposed that 
twenty loads of this sand passed through 
Hampstead daily, but in 1813 Park was 
informed that the average quantity was 
not more than seven or eight loads. I 
believe the West Heath in front of Judges’ 
Walk was the principal deposit worked. 
Constable and other artists have depicted 
the scene, showing carts being filled. 

Before me is a broadside (circa 1760) 
issued to oppose the powers sought by the 
Paving Act, 1760. The Commissioners for 
the City of London sought powers to pro- 
hibit the use of sand on the floors of houses, 
&¢c., as it was swept into the kennel, and 
washed by the rains into the common sewer 
and thence to the river, which from this and 
other deposit had ‘‘ within these fifty years 
actually been raised by this means two feet.” 

The objections to this are addressed to both 
Houses of Parliament ‘‘ on behalf of several 
land-owners near the City of London and 
several thousands of Poor People in or near 
the said City.” They state :— 


“That there are a great number of Land- 
owners and Tenants, in the several Counties near 


the said City, who have great quantities of Land, | 


which is so barren, that no other Profit can be 
made thereof, than by selling the sand; whereby a 





considerable advantage hath been made within | 
these twenty years last past; and if this clause | 


be permitted to stand, the Proprietors and Tenants 
of the said lands will be Losers of several Hun- 
dreds of Pounds per annum. 


} 


“That several thousands of poor People are 
Employ’d in the Carriage of the Sand, by Land 
and Water, to the City and Suburbs, and in 
Carrying it up and down the Streets, and selling 
it; most of which will be totally deprived of a 
Livelihood, if the use ot it be prohibited, &c. 

“°*Tis conceived there is no Necessity for such 
a clause; because the Sand used in Houses is 
generally put into the Dust-Cart, with the Ashes 
and other Dust. 

“If the Scavengers did their duty in taking 
up the Dirt, and not sweeping it into the Kennels, 
to be drove into the Common-Sewers, there would 
be no Cause of Complaint.” 


Hampstead would have been most affected 
by this legislation, but it is evident the use 
of the sand continued, although its disposal 
after use was remedied. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


BARONY OF WHARTON. (See 95. iv. 381.)— 
It is worthy of note that the argument as to 
whether this barony had been created by 
writ or by patent was finally set at rest by 
the Report of the Committee for Privileges 
of the House of Lords on Dec. 13, 1915, in 
respect of the petition of Mr. Kemeys- 
Tynte to the Crown to terminate the abey- 
ance in his favour; and it confirms the judg- 
ment of their predecessors in 1845, that the 
Barony of Wharton was created by writ, 
and not by patent. The following are the 
exact terms of the report :— 


THE WHARTON PEERAGE. 


“That on the 28th day of July, 1845, it was 
resolved and adjudged by this House that the 
Barony of Wharton is a Barony created by Writ 
and sitting on the 26th November, 2nd Edward VI. 
in the year 1548, and is descendible to heirs 
general; that upon the death of Philip James, 
the sixth Lord Wharton, in 1731, without issue, 
the said Barony fell into abeyance between his 
two sisters and co-heirs Lady Jane Coke and Lady 
Luey Morrice; that Lady Lucy Morrice died 
without issue in the year 1739; that upon the 
death of Lady Jane Coke (who survived her 
sister) without issue in 1761, the said Barony fell 
into abeyance between the descendants of the 
three daughters of Philip, fourth Lord Wharton, 
Elizabeth, Mary, and Philadelphia Wharton ; 
and that the said Barony was then in abeyance 
between Charles Kemeys Kemeys-Tynte, Esquire, 
Alexander Dundas Ross Cochrane Wishart Baillie, 
Esquire, Mrs. Matilda Aufrere, the Right Honour- 
able Peter Robert, Lord Willoughby D’Eresby, 
and the Most Honourable George Horatio, Mar- 
quess of Cholmondeley : 

“That the Petitioner, Charles Theodore Hals- 
well Kemeys-Tynte, is one of the co-heirs of the 
said Barony of Wharton as being descended from 
and sole heir of Mary, one of the said daughters 
of Philip, fourth Lord Wharton : 

“That the Right Honourable Gilbert, Earl of 
Ancaster, the Most Honourable Charles Robert, 


| Marquess of Lincolnshire, and the Most Honour- 


able George Henry Hugh, Marquess of Cholmon- 


!deley, are three others of the co-heirs of the said 
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Barony of Wharton as being descended from 
Elizabeth, only daughter of the said Philip, 
fourth Lord Wharton, by his first marriage : 

“That the Right Honourable Charles Wallace 
Alexander Napier Ross Cochrane, Baron Laming- 
ton, and George Lockhart Rives, a citizen of the 
United States of America, are two other of the 
co-heirs of the said Barony of Wharton as being 
descended from Philadelphia, the youngest 
daughter of Philip, fourth Lord Wharton : 

“That the said Barony of Wharton is now in 
abeyance between the said Petitioner, Charles 
Theodore Halswell Kemeys-Tynte, and Gilbert, 
Earl of Ancaster, Charles Robert, Marquess of 
Lincolnshire, George Henry Hugh, Marquess of 
Cholmondeley, Charles Wallace Alexander Napier 
Ross Cochrane, Baron Lamington, and George 
Lockhart Rives : 

“That the said Barony of Wharton is at his 
Majesty’s disposal : 

“Read, and agreed to: and resolved and 
adjudged accordingly : and resolution and 
judgment to be laid before his Majesty by the 
Lords with White Staves. 

“Ordered that all deeds, documents, and 
papers produced on behalf of the claimant, by 
his agents, be delivered to the said agents.” 


Cross-CROSSLET. 


““CENSURE”: ITS RIGHT AND WRONG 
Usre.—The following verse gathered from 
Juvenal (‘ Satirae,’ liber primus, ii. v. 65), 
originally addressed to the hypocrites of 
ancient Rome, and recently quoted by 
Signor Luigi Luzzati (the veteran eminent 
statesman and political economist) in his 
patriotic speech before the Italian Deputies 
in Rome, but applied to the wrong and right 
use of “ Censure”’ in Italy at the present time, 
may, perhaps, deserve recording :— 


Dat veniam corvis, vexat Censura columbas. 
H. Kress. 


“ LAMPPOSTS”’’ AND “‘ FOUNTPENS.’’—It is 
somewhat distressing to note such ungainly 
words as these creeping into our printed 
English. They appeared recently—not in 
the columns of that verdant and ardent 
journal which has, in its time, made us 
acquainted with such strange spellings, 
but in a staid and elderly newspaper of 
some distinction. c 

Is it too much to hope that ‘N. & Q’ 
should enter a protest against the growing 
neglect of the hyphen? There can be no 
reason why the great demand in modern 
nomenclature for these useful little bars 
which soften linked words should diminish 
the supply required to prevent our printed 
language from looking ugly and uncouth. 

One of your readers—much puzzled a 
few years ago as to what manner of thing 
a “boatrace”’ might be, and what place 
““mineowners ” held in the scheme of things— 


began to make a collection of such mon- 
strosities—a truly awful array—and will 
“prent it”? as a warning of how the lack 
of a hyphen may mar a line, if ‘N. & Q.’ 
will take the matter up and make a stand 
for the amenities of the printed word. 

YE: 


CLockmakErRS.—A label in the Bagford 
Collection (5929: 100-101) has the following 
inscription : ‘‘ D. Campigne—Clok & Watch 
Maker at Winton.” The date is, I suppose, 
about 1670 or 1680, and this name does not 
appear to be in the reference books I have 
access to. R. A. PEDDIE. 

St. Bride Foundation, Bride Lane, E.C. 


AN Op Street NAME-PLATE.—A plaque 
affixed to the wall on the west side of the 
present Gerrard Place, W., and immediately 
facing the stage-door of the Shaftesbury 
Theatre, reads :— 

NASSAU STREET 


IN 
WHETTONS BUILDING 
1734, 


Should not this have been Whetton’s 
Building in Nassau Street ? In any case 
it is one of the very few remaining old London 
street name-plates and is worthy of record. 
REGINALD JACOBS. 


PrattnH Paswa at Cu1os.—Dr. Miller, in 
an article in The English Historical Review 
for July, 1915, makes the following state- 
ments :— 

‘*Piali Pasha, a Hungarian renegade in the 
Turkish service, appeared off Chios with a fleet 
of from 80 to 300 sails on Easter Monday, 15 April, 
1566. The Pasha told the Chiotes that he would 
not land, as he did not wish to disturb the Easter 
ceremonies. Next day he entered the harbour 
and demanded the tribute.” 

No authority is given, and consequently 
one does not feel inclined to reject the 
version hitherto accepted, according to which 
the Pasha was the son of a Croatian cobbler 
(Hammer) and arrived at Chios on Easter 
Day (Knolles). This English author gives 
the date as “the 15th day of April, 1566, 
being then Easter Day,” but, as pointed out 
by Hammer, Easter Day fell on April 14 in 
that year. Neither the English nor the 
Austrian historian mentions the Pasha’s 
alleged excuse for not landing his troops 
immediately on arrival, but he was more 
likely to disturb the religious ceremonies on 
the Sunday than on the following day. Dr. 
Miller perhaps relies on Giustiniani, the 
historian of Chios, but his book is not in the 
British Museum or any other library to 





which I have access. L. L. K. 
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WeE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


WARREN HASTINGS ON THE PERSIAN 
‘Gut¥F.—Could any reader tell me where to 
find a passage in Warren Hastings’s ‘ Life’ 
where that statesman dwelt on the strategic 
and political importance of the Persian 
Gulf in its bearing on our Empire in the 
East? I recollect distinctly that Hastings 
expressed a strong opinion as to how it 
behoved us to guard the sea route and land 
approach to India in those parts. 

Could any reader refer me to the passage 
I am thinking of ? Hastings’ remarks were 
singularly prophetic, and would prove most 
interesting at the present time. 

C. E. D. Brack. 

65 Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 


British Hers: Hers Tosacco.—In the 
minute-book of the Amicable Club of War- 
rington for the years 1789-97 there is given 
a copy of each half-yearly account presented 
by the landlord of the inn where the club 
met. On several occasions the account 
includes a charge for British Herb, as thus— 
* Tobacco, one pound, 3s. 6d. ; Brittish Herb, 
quarter pound, ls. 6d.’’ Less frequently the 
entry is ‘‘ Herb Tobacco ’’—which is perhaps 
a synonym for British Herb. 

As the cultivation of tobacco in this 
country was forbidden, and the price charged 
for the “herb” is nearly double that for 
tobacco, it would seem that British Herb 
can have been neither British-grown tobacco 
nor a cheaper substitute. Perhaps some 
reader can say what it was. 

CHARLES MADELEY. 


THE Bury, CHESHAM, Bucks.—No. 1. 
A line picture of a large Georgian house, 
extensive stables to the right, in front a 
wide lawn, circular drive, poplar avenue, 
and ornamental water. Underneath is, 
‘Bury Hill, Chesham, Bucks, 1770, the 
residence of Coulson Skottowe, Esq’ At 
the left-hand bottom corner the words “‘ Rock 
& Co., London.” Size 7#in., by 6in. no 
margin, set close to edge in mount. 

No. 2. A companion picture, view of same 
house across the water, a church to the 
left. Three figures in the foreground are in 
the costumes of time of George II. Under- 
neath, ‘Chesham Church and Bury Hill, 
1770.”’ Left-hand bottom corner, ‘“‘ Rock & 





Co., London.” 
“* Hepburn, Chesham. 
same as No. 1. 

No. 3. A small engraving of No. 1, size 


Right-hand bottom corner, 
»” Size and mount the 


74in. by 5in., including wide margin, the: 


actual engraving being 4in. by 3in. At the 
back is written under date 1894, in the hand 
of my uncle long dead, “‘ This picture of 
Chesham House I procured from an old 
hotel many years ago when I visited Ches- 
ham.” It is impressed on thin cardboard, 
and looks as if it might have come out of 
some old guide-book or topographical work. 

No. 4, Another like No. 3 impressed om 
stiff paper, but with the difference, ““ Rock 
& Co., Se., London, No. 256.” 


No. 5. A small engraving of No. 2, same 


size, &c., as No. 4, with the difference, 
‘Rock & Co., Se., London, No. 255.” 
Wanted any information about the 
pictures. Did they come from a book ? 
What was their date? Who were “ Rock 
& Co.” and “Hepburn”? Have they any 
modern representatives ? B.C. S. 


Lorp MILNeEr’s PEDIGREE.—The ordinary 
Peerages (Burke, Debrett, Lodge, and so on) 
carry Lord Milner’s origin no further back 
than his father, ‘‘ Charles Milner, M.D.’’ 
The Star, Dec. 21, 1914, took him back to 
his grandfather, Richardson Milner, who 
settled in 1825 at Diisseldorf, and married a 
German lady. Can any reader say where 
Richardson Milner came from, and cite any 
German books of reference which deal with 
his family in Germany ? 

J. M. BULLOCH. 


LEITNER.—What is known of the family 
of Elizabeth Leitner, who married Charles F. 
Amery of the Indian Forest Department ? 
Was she related to Dr. Leitner, the philo- 
logist ? J.M. Burtoca. 


W. M. Fetitows engraved a number of 
the additional plates in Smith’s ‘ Antiquities 
of Westminster. I should be glad to 
ascertain the date of his death, and to learn 
any information about him. 

G. F. R. B. 


RicH. FITZGERALD.—I have an autograph 
letter on the current topics of the day 
addressed: ‘‘A Monsieur Mons Le Cheut 
Bulstrode, Resident du Roy de la Grande 
Bretagne a Bruxelles,’ from Rich. fitz- 
Gerald, Madrid, July 11, 1680. 

An account of Sir Richard Bulstrode is 
given in the ‘D.N.B.’ I should be very 
grateful for a few details of the life of his 
correspondent. IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 
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FRopsHAM.—In Mrs. Raine Ellis’s edition 


of Frances Burney’s Diary—in her preface 
to the “Tingmouth Journal’”’—there is an 
obscure reference to a Mrs. Frodsham, ap- 
parently a cousin of Mrs. Gast’s (Mr. Crisp’s 
executrix). Can any one tell me if there are 
any living descendants of the Frodsham 
family ? If so, particulars would be wel- 
come. GWENDOLINE GOODWIN. 


THE Two RyHOPES, co. )DURHAM.— 
According to Surtees, King Athelstan gave 
or restored South Wearmouth to the See of 
Durham about the year 930, and the grant 
included amongst other vills the two Ryhopes. 
Can any reader explain what the grant was 
intended to convey when it mentioned the 
two Ryhopes ? A. E. OUGHTRED. 

Castle Eden. 


,WitLtIAM PENN’s Scuoot.—A contem- 
porary states that about 1658-9 William 
Penn, the Quaker, ‘‘ went to a private school 
on Tower Hill.” What is known of this 
school ? ALBERT CooK MYERS. 

Devonshire House, Bishopsgate, E.C. 





Stewart Famity.—Early in the eighteenth 
century the Hon. Oliver Lambart, brother 
of the Earl of Cavan, married Frances 
Stewart. Can any of your readers kindly 
give the names of her parents, and, if possible, 
say to which family of Stewarts they be- 
longed? Mrs. Frances Lambart died Jan. 3, 
1750, aged 67, and was buried at Westminster 
Abbey. Her youngest daughter and co- 
heiress, Sophia, married, in 1745/6, her 
cousin, the sixth Earl of Cavan, but left no 
issue. A. H. Mac ean. 

14 Dean Road, Willesden Green, N.W. 


MEMORY AT THE MOMENT OF DEATH.— 
1. It is said that in the hour of death, 
especially by drowning, every event of the 
person’s past life is usually recalled. Is 
there any authentic evidence about this? 
Two friends of mine, each of whom has 
been nearly drowned, tell me they had no 
such experience. Neither got so far as being 
unconscious, and one thought this might 
account for his not passing his life in review. 
In what percentage of such cases of escape 
from imminent death as have been recorded 
is the experience noted ? 


2. Is being frozen to death a very painful 
process ? ALFRED §. E. ACKERMANN. 


DeatH WarRANtTS. — Does the King 
of England still sign ‘“‘ death warrants,” 
and if not, when was the practice discon- 
tinued ? ALFRED 8. E, ACKERMANN, 








PortsmoutsH : SoutHwick.—Is anything 
known of the following churches or chapels 
that existed in the Middle Ages in Ports- 
mouth or the Island of Portsea, which are 
practically synonymous: St. Mary Colewort, 
St. Lawrence, St. Andrew, St. Mary Mag- 
dalen, and Little Gatcombe Priory ? 

There is a good deal of history attached 
to the Augustinian Priory of Southwick, 
about seven miles from Portsmouth, founded 
at Porchester 1133, moved to Southwick 
about 1145-53, but is there any picture or 
description of the buildings ? What were 
the books Leland found there and mentioned 
in the ‘ Collectanea ’ (? vol. iv. p. 148) ? 

FRANCIS. 


SIXTEENTH-CENTURY DutTcH Print.—I 
desire to trace a Dutch print—I presume 
anonymous—of a group of women fighting 
for a pair of breeches. I cannot find it at 
the British Museum, either in the Print 
Room or Library. The only reproduction of 
it I know is in a book by J. Grand-Carteret, 
entitled ‘La Femme en Culotte,’ which 
appears impossible to procure just now. The 
period is Elizabethan. Perhaps one of your 
many readers can put me in the way of 
finding it. F. M. KELLy. 


FryEer.—Can any reader throw light on 
the descendants of Mark Fryer and Margaret 
his wife? He had the following children :— 
Robert of Aldermanbury, London; Ralph 
of Guildhall Yard and Edmonton; Richard ; 
Sarah, wife of Thomas Umpleby; Margaret 
and Elizabeth. 

The above Robert Fryer had children, 
Susanna, Sara, and Mark. Richard Fryer 
had a daughter, name unknown, who 
married Deacon. Robert was alive in 
1788. GERALD FOTHERGILL. 





Picotr or Hartow.—Information is re- 
quested as to the issue (if any) of Thomas 
Pigott of Harlow, Essex. He was alive in 
1775 as he occurs in a tithe rental for that 
year. His children may have been born in 
London, as his father was Thomas Pigott 
of St. John the Baptist, London, grocer. 

GERALD FOTHERGILL. 

11 Brussels Road, S.W. 


BrocraPHicaL INFORMATION WANTED.—I 
should be glad of details concerning the life 
and works of the following: (1) Joannes 
Funccius, flor. 1550. (2) J. G. Sparfuenfeld, 
linguist, 1655-1727. (3) Jean Petit, printer 
at Paris, late fifteenth century. Where could 
a list of the books Petit printed be found ? 

C. J. Howes. 
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AUTHOR WANTED.—In 1860, at Aldershot 
in a book from Mudie’s, I read the following 
in a poem attributed to Cardinal Wiseman. 
Being asked about the duration of the world, 
Time makes answer. 

Then asked I, “‘ What of Rome? Shall she abide?”’ 
Time stepped aside, 
And in his place Eternity replied. 

Never since have I been able to trace the 

poem. I should feel obliged for a a 
V. D. G. 


WyviItL oF CoNnsTABLE Burton. —In 


Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ under Wyvill of | ¥: 


Constable Burton, it is stated that Sir 
Marmaduke Asty Wyvill, 7th Baronet, of 
Constable Burton, who died in 1744, was 
“succeeded in his estates by his brother-in- 
law and cousin Rev. Marmaduke Wyvill, 
Rector of Black Notley, Essex.” 

I am anxious to discover how the Rev. 
Marmaduke Wyvill was related to his 
brother-in-law otherwise than by marriage. 

PO DoM. 


HERALDRY.—Could any correspondent 
kindly give me the name of the family 
bearing the following coat of arms, viz. : 
Argent, on a fesse sable, between three roses 
proper, a mullet or ? 

It is on a picture of a clergyman which 
appears, from the costume, to have been 
painted in the late seventeenth or early 
eighteenth century. 


W. H. Curprrnpatt, Col. 
Kirkby Lonsdale. 


“ Bittycock.”—Can any reader say what 
sort of hat this word properly describes ? 
Is it a round, smooth, hard, cloth « pot’’ hat, 
or a soft cloth hat of the nature of a wide- 
awake or even Australian? Is there any 
truth in the suggestion that it takes its 
name from a spirited inventor whose Christian 
name was William and surname Cock ? 

Dr Mints, 
oy the authorities cited at 10S. vi. 40 ; ix. 27, 


PrcuriaR Court or SNAITH: MARRIAGE 
LicENcEs.—Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ tell 
me where marriage licences issued by the 
Peculiar Court of Snaith are to be found 
and consulted, for the years 1810 to 1820 ? 
A selection was published in a book by a 
Canon Robinson, and some more, from 
records at York, in the Yorkshire Archxo- 
logical’ Society’s Journal; but, I believe, 
nothing of the years I wish to see. 

W. CLEMENT KENDALL. 

27 Cable Street, Lancaster. 








Papa Instan1a.—Can any of your readers 
inform me in what publication or elsewhere 
I can see plates of the insignia used by the 
Popes, particularly the insignia of Pope 
Nicholas V. suitable for reproducing on the 
frame of his portrait ? 

ALAN E. CLAPPERTON. 

91 West Regent Street, Glasgow. 


Baptism, 1644.—I should be glad to learn 
the particulars of the ceremony of baptism 
as performed in 1644, and referred to in the 
parish register of Maresfield, Sussex, of that 
ear: ‘‘ Baptized Ursula Morgan ; the first 
child baptized after the new fashion.” ‘ 

LEo C. 





Replies. 


HISTORY OF COMMERCE. 
(11 S. xii. 442, 507.) 


J’ ar jeté un coup d’ceil sur les chroniques, et, 
naturellement, trouvé pas mal de documents 
sur la question, mais je me suis, ensuite, 
apercu que tous ceux qui présentaient un 
réel intérét étaient cités ou par Hallam— 
‘Middle Ages ’—ou par Macpherson, ou par 
Cunningham. Peut-étre votre correspon- 
dant n’aura-t-il pas songé a consulter 
‘Feudal England,’ ot l’on trouve, p. 467, 
un renseignement sur le commerce des 
peaux de martres entre l’Irlande et Rouen ; 
* Norman Conquest,’ qui fait allusion, v. 864, 
& un marché au vin & Londres, commun aux 
Frangais et aux gens de Cologne; enfin 
Jusserand, ‘English Wayfaring Life,’ qui 
(p. 235) cite les matiéres exportées: laine, 
étain, charbon, beurre, fromage. 

Je me reprocherais d’allonger encore cette 
liste, mais je résumerais volontiers quelques 
passages des chroniques qui ont un rap- 
port avec les circonstances actuelles. Les 
premiers ont trait & des facons de blocus 
tentés au XIII¢ siécle contre [Angleterre ; 
lautre, que je n’ai pas vu Citer, au traitement 
particulier que l’on réservait parfois, vers 
cette époque, aux marchands étrangers 
devenus indésirables. Voicice quise rapporte 
ala premiére question: je traduis et résume. 

A.D. 1263. Plus terribles que Charybde et 
Seylla eux-mémes, les hommes des Cinq 
Ports ont pillé les navires qu’ils rencontraient, 
et assassiné leurs équipages. Les représailles 
ne se font pas attendre, et l’Angleterre, 
jusque 1a plus fourni+ de marchandises que 
nul autre pays au monde, se voit tout a 
coup dans la détresse. Les vins, vendus 
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précédemment 40 sous, trouvent désormais 
preneur & 10 marcs; le poivre passe de 
6 deniers & 3 sous la livre ; le fer, l’acier, les 


- 6toffes, tout manque; le peuple est réduit 


& la misére, les marchands & la mendicité, 
car l’exportation des marchandises anglaises 
est rendue de méme impossible... .C’est en 
vain que le comte de Leicester essaie de 
persuader aux bonnes gens que |’ Angleterre 
saura facilement se suffire & elle-méme, ce 
qui est faux, et que ses flatteurs ordinaires 
feignent de renoncer avec mépris aux étoffes 
teintes du Continent pour se revétir de laine 
brute tissée sur place....Le dernier trait 
rappellera peut-étre & vos lecteurs une 
difficulté renouvelée récemment, qu’il est, 
parait-il, question, définitivement, de 
résoudre (Chron. Thoms Wykes, ‘ Ann. Mon..,’ 
iv. 158). 

Quelques années plus tard, en 1293 ou 
1294, les mémes malheurs se reproduisent, 
cette fois & la suite d’un véritable blocus 
voulu par Philippe IV. de France, soit pour 
protester contre les pirateries indiquées plus 
haut (Ann. Dunstapliz, ‘Ann. Mon.,’ iii. 
389), soit pour venger une défaite que les 
hommes des Cing Ports auraient infligée & 
ses navires (Ann. de Oseneia, ‘ Ann. Mon.,’ iv. 
336). Le résultat, dans tous les cas, est 
désastreux, surtout, sans doute, pour les 
finances monacales, car la laine des moines 
tombe & rien: & peine si l’on en peut tirer 
4 mares le sac, alors qu’on en avait le double 
précédemment (et encore était-ce une 
mauvaise affaire que cette autre vente, 
consentie aux usuriers de Cahors pour 
régler la dette d’un certain Ralph Pirot (‘ Ann. 
Mon.,’ iii. 253). 

L’autre histoire, A.D. 1326, est celle d’un 
marchand de vin, Arnaud d’Espagne, qui 
parait avoir gravement offensé les coutumes 
ainsi qu’on le lui fit bien voir. Si j’ai 
compris le texte, il avait vilipendé le prix 
de rachat des tonneaux vides en les ramenant 
& deux sous, comme on dit, l’un dans l’eutre. 
Il fut, pour cela, bien honorablement puni : 
une exception, me semble-t-il, lui valut 
d’avoir la téte tranchée; aprés, toutefois, 
qu’on lui eut fait faire, nu-pieds sous une 
méchante tunique, le trajet jusqu’au lieu 
du supplice ‘‘ apud Nonesmanneslonde(?)” 
(Ann. Paulinide temp. Edw. IT., ‘ Ann. Mon..,’ 
i, 321). Pour nous permettre d’établir un 
contraste, Riley (‘Memorials of London,’ 
p. 318) cite le cas d’un autre marchand de 
vin, anglais celui-la, John Penrose, qui, 
quarante ans plus tard, fut puni pour un tour 
classique de son métier, un mélange de je ne 
sais quel produit avec le vin de Gascogne. 
Le gaillard fut mis au pilori, eut & boire en 





public sa propre drogue, puis, lorsqu’il en 

eut absorbé plus que son soill, se vit encore 

arroser la téte avec le breuvage. [1 fut, 

d’ailleurs, condamné par surcroit & renoncer, 

pour toujours, & ses pratiques et & son 

commerce. PIERRE TURPIN. 
The Bayle, Folkestone. 





Epcar ALLAN Por (11 S. xii. 302, 350, 
365, 510).—In The Bookman for January, 
1909, appeared an illustrated article on 
‘Edgar Poe and Some of his Friends,’ by 
John H. Ingram. On p. 168 is an illustra- 
tion “from an old engraving” of ‘‘ Poe’s 
School at Stoke Newington, now demolished.” 
I am not aware whether this is the sketch 
in Ingram’s ‘ Life of Poe’ referred to by 
Mr. R. M. Hoaa. JOHN T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


In your issue of Dec. 25 Mr. R. M. Hoce 
asserts, ‘“‘ The sketch in Ingram’s ‘ Life of 
Poe’ is also wrong.” None of my works 
on E. A. Poe contains any sketch of the 
place referred to. The other assertion, 
that ‘‘ There appears to be some con- 
fusion amongst Poe’s biographers as to 
the site of Dr. Branby’s [sic] school at 
Stoke Newington,” does not include 

Joun H. INGRAM. 

1 Hollingbury Terrace, Preston, Brighton. 


J. B. BRAITHWAITE (11 S. xii. 463, 508).— 
Joseph Bevan Braithwaite (1818-1905) was 
an eminent consulting barrister,* and a 
leading member and well-known minister of 
the Society of Friends. He was for thirty- 
four years a member of the Committee of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, on 
behalf of which he took long journeys abroad, 
visiting Christian communities in various 
parts of Europe, Syria, Egypt, and Asia 
Minor. 

It was during one of these in 1883 that 
the copy of the Koran must have been given 
to him at Tiflis by Abraham Ameerhanjants. 

Mr. Braithwaite had a long line of Quaker 
ancestry through both father and mother; 
and through the latter, whose name was 
Lloyd, he claimed descent from Edward 1 
Alfred the Great, and Charlemagne. 

His imposing figure, massive head, clean 
shaven face, and rigid adherence on all 
occasions to the ancient Quaker garb, wero 
suggestive of ecclesiastical dignity. Had he 
left the Church of his fathers, when as a 
young man he was on the point of doing so, 





* Amongst his pupils was the Right Hon. Si~ 
Edward Fry, G.C.B. 
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he would probably have en led his davs on 
the Episcopal bench. 

No better description of him can be found 
than the following from the pen of his friend 
the late Dr. Thomas Hodgkin :— 

** An Evangelical and a mystic; a theologian 
who was turned to Quakerism by the study of 
Hooker’s ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity’; a treasure- 
house of Patristic lore reared outside the limits 
of that which is called the Catholic Church; an 
éloquent preacher with halting tongue ; a learned 
and ingenious lawyer with the heart cf a little 
child ; I believe one might add, a Jacobite Tory, 
all whose sympathies for many years were given 
to the Liberal Party in politics: these are some 
of the paradoxes in his mental history which 
made him so intensely interesting a stydy in 
character to all of his slightly younger contem- 
poraries.’’* 

AMICORUM QUIDAM. 


CROMWELL’S ALLEGED LEAGUE WITH THE 
Devin (11 8. xii. 281, 324, 472, 490).—At 
the penultimate reference attention is drawn 
to 1 §. iii. 282, where is a reply to a note, 
ibid., 207. In that note the statement is 
made that “‘ Echard says that his highness 
{Oliver Cromwell] sold himself to the devil, 
and that he had seen the solemn compact.” 

Laurence Echard, ‘ History of England,’ 
vol. ii., 1718, p. 712, tells the story, but 
makes no positive assertion, and certainly 
says nothing about having seen the compact. 
After a short quotation from the ‘ History 
of Independency,’ he gives 
‘a more full Account never yet publish’d, which 
is here inserted as a Thing more wonderful than 
probable, and therefore more for the Diversion 
than Satisfaction of the Reader.” 

At the end of the story he says :— 

** But how far Lindsey is to be believ’d, and 
how far the Story is to be accounted incredible, 
is left to the Reader’s Faith and Judgment, and 
not to any Determination of our own.’’—P. 713. 

So much for B. B.’s statements. To this 
note 8. H. H. sent a reply (p. 282), in which 
he gives a somewhat lengthy introduction to 
@ copy of a MS. found among the papers of 
“a clergyman of the good old school,’’ re- 
marking that “‘no date is attached to it 
nor any intimetion of its history.” This 
clergyman appears to have been born in or 
about 1740, and to have died in or about 
1826. 

. The history of the MS. is not mysterious. 
Though carelessly written, it is a copy, 
almost verbatim, from Echard’s ‘ History,’ 
vol, ii, pp. 712, 713, published in 1718. The 





**TIn Memoriam: J.B. Braithwaite,ob. Nov. 15, 
1905.’ By Thomas Hodgkin.— 

The Friend (London), vol. xlv. No. 47, Nov., 
1905, p. 765. 





last three paragraphs, as given in the copy: 
are not taken from Lindsey’s narrative, and 
the last paragraph is certainly Echard’s own 
writing. Evidently the ‘‘ clergyman of the 
good old school” had taken his copy, not 
ag exactly, from Echard. In the copy of 
the MS. there is a curious mistake or mis- 
print : p. 283, col. 1, below the middle, “‘ the 
other person plorily declared’ should be 
“the other peremptorily declar’d.” Again, 
1. 8 from foot, “‘ a sort of amaze ”’ should be 
“a sort of a Maze.” Again in col. 2, 1. 10, 
“I am sure” should be “I am assured.” 
This last error is rather important : Echard 
does not say that he is sure, but that he has 
been assured. 

I suppose that very few persons refer to 
Laurence Echard’s ‘ History of England’ 
now, yet there is much in it which cannot 
easily be found elsewhere. 

I remember that I asked the late Mr. 
William E. H. Lecky what he thought of 
Echard’s ‘ History.” From his reply I 
gathered that he knew nothing about it. 

According to Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary of 
English Literature’ :— 

** Nothing did more to injure the work [‘ History 
of England ’] than Echard’s recital of Lindsey's 
story of the conference and contract between 
Oliver Cromwell and the Devil on the morning 
of the battle of Worcester. Echard by no means 
endorses the truth of the narration, but he dis- 
misses the subject with a sly innuendo—or perhaps 
intended pleasantry : ‘ How far Lindsey is to be 
believed,’ &c.”’ 

May I remark that in Mr. Warp’s reply 
at the last reference the meaning of “ 
think it must have been in Walker’s book 
that I came upon the story ”’ is not clear ? 
What book of which Walker ? 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


BakeEr’s Cuoop-HovseE (11 S. xii. 500).— 
Referring to the notes on the above, it may 
be of interest to state that the first circular 
letter addressed to Evangelical ministers of 
the Gospel in and about London was issued 
from Baker’s Chop-House, Nov. 4, 1794 or 
1795. It was signed by seven or eight 
ministers representing two or three different 
denominations having a common object, 
viz., to send the Gospel to foreign parts. 
The circular bore fruit, and meetings were 
subsequently held at the Castle and Falcon 
in Aldersgate Street, at one of which it is 
understood the society now known as the 
London Missionary Society had its origin. 
At that date the street was known as “ Ex- 
change Alley.” 

I have before me a letter, written some 
thirty years ago, from the gentleman who 
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at that time was the freeholder. In it he 
states :— 

“I am to settle the sale of some property I 
disposed of some time in the spring. A curious 
tale for me to be the principal actor, and an 
illustration of .what we sometimes see in the 
papers— Value of City Property.’ The house 
is situated up a close leading from the main street, 
and used as, and known as, ‘ Baker’s Coffee-House,’ 
an occupation which did not suit any of my 
boys, so I tried to sell (about ten years ago), but 
the highest offer I got was 11,0001., my reserve 
being 16,0007. I continued the tenant at 500/. 
a year. My health now induced me to try again, 
and the first offer I got was 24,000/.,and the same 
party who offered me the 11,0001. bid me 26,0001. 
I closed, and I think foolishly, as 30,0001. might 
have been got, but I ought to have been satisfied. 

“It is a small dark hole, the greater part 
being always lighted with gas, and the frontage is 
only 27 ft. The house is very old, and I observe 
by the former conveyance cost 1,0107. What a 
change in the value of property !”’ 

J. L. H. 


An interesting article on Baker’s Chop- 
House, initialed G. A. H., appeared in The 
Christian World of Dec. 9, from which I 
venture to extract the following paragraph : 

““No tablet marks the walls of Baker’s to 
show that within its walls was born the London 
Missionary Society. But on November 4, 1794, 
as recorded in the pages of the late Mr. Silvester 
Horne’s history, eight men met in the little room 
on the second floor to found the great society 
which has done and dared so much. The little 
room is still there, though few of the hurried diners 
have seen it. On the walls hang portraits of 
Spurgeon and Parker, mighty men of a later 
century than Haweis and Bogue.’ 

JOHN T. PaGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


Rats ET CRAPAUDS (11 S. xii. 482).—It is 
not unlikely that rats do detest toads. 
These amphibians, like newts—and, if I 
remember rightly, salamanders—secrete a 
poisonous fluid in certain glands on their 
upper surface, which fluid they eject when 
molested. A little animal like a rat might 
find it deadly. English country people 
sometimes complain of being “‘ venomed ”’ 
by toads and newts—we have no salamanders 
—but probably the fluid does not cause 
trouble unless it penetrates a slight wound. 
It might, however, affect the mucous 
membrane, and the eyes, if it came in 
contact with them. The head of a dog will 
sometimes swell when it has been foolish 
enough to take a toad into its mouth. I 
have been told, also, of a flock of turkeys 
which were blinded for a time by the swelling 
of the delicate skin on their heads, because 
they had pecked a toad. Consult Hans F. 
Gadow’s,‘ Amphibia and Reptiles.’ 

ne oO, A.D, 


‘* Fat, FAIR, AND FoRTY”’ (12 S. i. 10).— 
I am afraid I cannot quite see what bearing 
the stanza of ‘Don Juan’ cited by Sm 
Harry Potanp has on the alliteration of 
‘“* Fat, fair, and forty.” 

In the early sixties Sam Cowell used to 
sing a song entitled ‘The One-Hoss Shay,’ 
which described the vicissitudes of an elderly 
couple who “ took a trip to Brighton” in 
that conveyance, and had their garments 
‘* pinched ” by some shrimping urchins while 
bathing in an adjacent bay. It commenced : 

Mistress Bubb was gay and free, 

Fair and fat and forty-three, 

And as blooming as a Yj coe in buxom May. 

The toast she long had been 


Of the Farringdon within, 
And she filled the better half of a one-hoss shay. 


WILLOUGHBY MAYCOCK. 


H. T. Wake (11 S. xi. 397, 501; xii. 72, 
511).—Mr. Wake must have moved to 
Fritchley, Derby, as early as Dec. 25, 1885, 
for I have his Monthly Catalogue 110 with 
that address and date. It is printed on one 
side of a double folio sheet, and not an 8vo 
catalogue as are No. 1, New Series, April, 
1887, 1888, 1889, 1890, &c., all printed by 
Bemrose & Sons, Derby. I shall be glad to- 
send it for inspection. THOMAS JESSON. 

Cambridge. 


‘THE LADIES oF CASTELLMARCH’ (11 S, 
xii. 260, 407, 487).—While thanking your two 
correspondents for correcting my topography, 
I must still keep to it, as I lived twenty-two 
years quite near Castellmarch. This ts on 
Hell’s Mouth, Porth Neigwl, or Port Nigel, 
which are all one and the same, as a glance 
at any good map, e.g., Stieler’s (Gotha, 
Perthes, 1911), will at once convince the 
most sceptical. H. H. JoHNson. 

103 Abbey Road, Torquay. 


* Poprngay,” ‘“ PAPAGEI”’ (11 8S. xii. 440, 
509).—Further consideration had led me to 
the same conclusion as D. O. even before his. 
letter appeared. It seems probable from a 
MS. of Schlenker’s that apal and apampakai 
are not the same species; it was on the 
supposition of the duplication of name 
for a single species that I suggested the 
derivation of apal from English. Parrots 
generally seem to be rare, and I have seen 
only one species. ‘ ; 

It is, of course, improbable, prima facie, 
that an animal or bird would get a Euro- 
pean name. But Timne, and probably 
adjacent languages, have shown extra- 
ordinary powers, compared with other 





negro languages, of incorporating foreign 
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words. Some, like amesa, table, go back to 
the Portuguese era; but the majority are 
English, often quite unrecognizable, like 
yentas, faskera,and kamter. That the im- 
portation was not limited to words for im- 
ported articles is shown by the fact that 
Timne has taken over verbs also; trai, to 
try, is a conspicuous example, as the com- 
bination ¢r is not known in Timne. 
N. W. THomas. 
Egwoba, Manorgate Road, Norbiton. 


ROBERT CuiLp, M.P., THE BANKER (12 S. 
i. 11).—In Mr. F. G. H. Price’s little 
book, ‘Temple Bar; or, Some Account of 
“Ye Marygold ’’’ (1875), it is stated (p. 48) 
that this gentleman married Sarah, daughter 
of Paul Jodreil, Esq., but no date is given. 
He succeeded to the estates of his elder 
brother Francis on the death of the latter 
in 1763. He had also a sister, and there is 
still at Osterley Park an excellent group of 
these three when children, painted by 
Dandridge in 1741. He died June 28, 
1782, and a monument to his memory is on 
the south wall of the chancel in Heston 
Church. 

His father, Samuel Child, was the ninth 
son of Sir Francis Child, Knight, Lord Mayor 
of London 1698, and brother of Sir Francis 
Child, Knight and Lord Mayor in 1731, and 
‘he married circa 1730, or possibly a little 
earlier, a Miss Agatha Edgar, whose portrait 
is also to be seen at Osterley Park, and who 
died in 1763, her husband having pre- 
deceased her on Oct. 15, 1752. 

ALAN STEWaRT. 


Robert Child of Osterley married Sarah, 
daughter of Paul Jodrell, Esq.; she re- 
married 1791 Lord Ducie. 

For some particulars of the banking firm 
of Child & Co. see Price’s ‘ Handbook of 
London Bankers,’ 1890-91. At p. 36 it gives 
the death of Mrs. Agatha Child in 1763, 
probably widow of Samuel who died 1752. 

Mr. Price also compiled ‘The Marygold 
by Temple Bar,’ giving a history of the firm, 
published by Quaritch. i 

R. J. Fynmore. 


He married Oct. 6, 1763, Sarah, daughter 
of Gilbert Jodrell, Esq., by whom he had a 
daughter, Sarah Anne, born 1764, who 
married, May 18, 1782, John, 10th Earl of 
Westmoreland; vide ‘The Marygold by 
Temple Bar,’ by F. G. Hilton Price, 1903, 
p- 92. Robert Child’s mother was Miss 
Agatha Edgar ; he died at Kingsgate, near 
Margate. ALECK ABRAHAMS, 





DanpDo, THE OysTER-EATER (11 8. xii. 
400, 444, 483)—I have before me a little 
book published by Longmans, 13th ed., 
1837, ‘ Hints on Etiquette,’ &c., by Aywyos. 
Also, uniform with this, ‘More Hints on 
Etiquette,’ &¢e., by TTadaywyos, with 
cuts by George Cruikshank, published by 
Charles Tilt, in 1838. The latter is a sort 
of burlesque on the former; the “ cuts ”’ 
are admirable. Under the head of ‘‘ Dinner,” 
pp. 40-51, are instructions first how to get 
your dinner and then how to eat it. “It 
is a very easy thing to direct people to eat a 
dinner,” we are told, “ but it is no such easy 
matter to instruct them how to get one. 
The great Dando, to be sure, set a bad and 
daring example in this matter. Dando 
wasa hero in hisway.’’ Then follow a couple 
of pages in support of this statement, and 
then, ‘‘We would, however, recommend 
the sponging system—sponging for a dinner 
is much practised in genteel aes ’ “y 


Winterton, Doncaster. 


The ballad called ‘ The Life and Death of 
Dando’ I find in ‘Fairbairn’s Collection of 
Songs.’ 

More than sixty years ago I heard an 
oyster-seller shouting at a country fair, 
‘“* Fresh Dandy oysters, all alive,’ and some 
old people spoke of Dando oysters. 

THos. RATCLIFFE. 


THE Moray Minstrets (12 §. i. 10).— 
This famous club of amateur glee singers 
used originally to meet at Moray Lodge, 
Regent’s Park, the residence of Mr. Arthur 
Lewis. They afterwards gave their delight- 
ful smoking concerts in the picture galleries 
in Suffolk Street and elsewhere. Little 
Johnnie Foster, the well-known Lay Vicar of 
Westminster Abbey, used to conduct, and, 
if I remember rightly, clay pipes, tobacco, 
and drinks were provided for the visitors. 

G. F. R. B. 


J. G. Le Maistre (11 S. xii. 480; 12 8. i. 
14).—I find that I can now answer my own 
query contained in my reply. J. G. Le 
Maistre died at Cheltenham, aged 71, Nov. 4, 
1840. See Gent. Mag., 1840, pt. ii., p. 672. 

G. F. R. B. 


FRANCIS MERES AND JOHN Ftorio (11 S. 
xii. 359, 458).—I regret that MR. G. G. GREEN- 
woop should have published in your columns 
private information given by me in a letter, 
without further explanation. He had sent 
a query to this paper, which I did not notice, 
and he wrote me asking me to let him know 
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what was my authority for saying that 
Meres was brother-in-law to Florio. I told 
him that I was ill, forbidden to use my eyes 
at work, yet nevertheless was cruelly over- 
worked in bringing out a book in a hurry, 
my ‘ Shakespeare’s Industry,’ a Commemora- 
tion volume. Therefore I could not spare 
time and eyesight to go through my old 
notes at present. I had always thought 
that Florio was the brother-in-law of Daniell, 
until I was told otherwise. The reference 
has slipped out of my memory through the 
years, but I remember that I thought the 
authority sufficient at the time I wrote it. 
C, C. Sropss. 


‘““Sprinet”’ (11 S. viii. 428).—Though the 
“N.E.D.’ does not positively discard the 
hitherto accepted derivation of this word 
as given by various authorities from Scaliger 
to Skeat, viz. from Ital. spinetta, diminutive 
of spina, a thorn or spine (pointed crow- 
quills being sometimes used in the con- 
struction of the keyboard of the instrument), 
this theory can now, I think, be dismissed 
as conjectural and obsolete. That is the 
idea one gets, at any rate, from a perusal of 
the article on the spinet in Grove’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Music and Musicians.’ It is there 
pointed out that in 1876 a musical work 
was discovered in Italy called ‘ Conclusioni 
nel suono dell’ Organo,’ by D. Adriano 
Banchieri, published at Bologna in 1608, 
in which the following statement occurs : 

“‘Spinetto riceve tal nome dall’ inventore di tal 
forma longa quadrata, il quale fii un maestro 
Giovanni Spinetti, Venetiano, ed uno di tali stro- 
menti ho veduto io alle mani di Francesco Stivori, 
organista della magnifica communita di Montagnana 
dentrovi questa inscrizione: Joannes Spinetus 
venetus fect A.D. 1503.” 

From this it has been concluded that the 
¢lavichord,which had been invented about the 
end of the fourteenth century, was improved 
upon by Spinetti’s addition to it of an oblong 
case, an addition which ultimately led to 
the instrument developing into the square 
piano. As the oblong instead of the earlier 
trapeze form of the case, and the crow-quill 
plectra, are known to have been in use in 
Italy about 1500, and soon afterwards made 
their appearance in Germany and Flanders, 
it is assumed that Spinetti’s period of 
activity would fall within the second half 
of the fifteenth century, though until the 
discovery of Banchieri’s work no record 
of his existence was known. Two early 
references to the spinet are mentioned 
in Van der Straeten’s ‘Musique aux Pays 
Bas,’ from the years 1522 and 1526, as 
occurring in the household accounts of 





Margaret of Austria, who was Regent of the 
Netherlands from 1507 to 1530: “ Deux 
jeunes enfans ont jouhés sur une éspinette,” 
and “un instrument dit l’éspinette,”” which 
facts go far to prove that the instrument in 
question was quite a novelty at that parti- 
cular date. N. W. HI. 


WALKER FAMILy, STRATFORD-LE-Bow (11 
S. xii. 481).—James Walker, Mrs. Walker, 
three boys, two girls, and 39 slaves were 
entered in the census of the-island of Nevis 
in 1677. He became a wealthy sugar- 
planter, and no doubt retired in his old age 
to England. 

Dorothy, his wife, made her will Aug. 7, 
1704, but it was never proved. She had 
three sons and two daus., viz. :—I. Thomas 
Walker, eldest s. and h. of Stratford-by-Bow 
in 1725, and of Hatton Garden in 1739, when 
he sold his plantations; m. Mary, dau. of 
Nicholas and Anne Crisp of Chiswick. 
II. Anthony Walker, made his will Nov. 30, 
1713, and devised his estate to his brother 
Pecock. III. Pecock Walker of Nevis, 
Esq., made his will March 19, 1724, and left 
his estate to his two sisters. IV. Mary 
Walker, m. Richard Lytcott of Springfield, 
co. Essex, and was of Ormond Street, widow, 
in 1734. V. Rechord Walker, m. Henry 
Hatsell of Stratford-by-Bow, gent. 

In 1727 Thomas Walker, the eldest son, 
accepted 1,7001, and released all claims 
against the plantations of his brothers and 
sisters. 

Richard Lytcott, by Mary Walker, left an 
only s. and h. Richard Lytcott the younger, 
who made his will June 19, 1754, and d. in 
Nevis Dec. 5, 1755, leaving his sister Sarah 
his h. at law. She m. Thompson Hicks 
who was of Epsom in 1750, later of Nevis, 
then of London in 1760, when he joined his 
wife in the sale of her moiety of the planta- 
tions. : 

Richard Lytcott Hicks of Nevis who d. 
April, 1786, was no doubt their son. ; 

Another Richard Lytcott Hicks d. in 
Nevis Jan. 10, 1836, aged 26, and his wife 
Georgiana Eliza on Aug. 5, 1835, aged 21, 
M.I. in St. George’s. f 

The above notes are proved by various 
indentures in Nevis and the Close Rolls, 
also by a lengthy deed in my own _posses- 
sion. It does not appear whether Thomas 
Walker by Mary Crisp left issue ; if he did 
not, then the family is extinct in the male 
line. A pedigree of Pecock may be seen In 
‘Middlesex Pedigrees,’ Harl. Soc. Pub., 

. 52. V. L. OLIVER. 

Sunninghill. 
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AUTHOR OF FRENCH SONG WANTED (12 S. 
i. 11).—‘ Ah! vous dirai-je, Maman ?’ is 
given in the third volume or part of ‘ Chants 
et Chansons Populaires de la France,’ 
nouvelle édition illustrée, 1848, about the 
middle of the volume, which is not paged. 

A preliminary notice by du Mersan, 
author of many of the notices, says that the 
composer of the air is unknown to the pro- 
‘fessors and to those learned in music ; but 
that from its style (facture) it evidently 
dates from a hundred years ago (i.e., about 
1748). The note adds that the words are 
of the period of the vaudeville shepherds 
(Bergers de Trumeaux). Perhaps “ fancy 
dress shepherds ’’ would be a better transla- 
tion. 

The title given to the words is ‘ La Confi- 
dence,’ while the heading of the music for 
the voice and piano is ‘ Ah, vous dirai-je, 
‘maman.’ The song is placed with and 
between ‘ Philis, plus avare que tendre’ 
(‘ L’avaricieuse’), and ‘L’amour est un 
enfant trompeur’ (‘ La curieuse’). Accord- 
ing to du Mersan, ‘Philis, &c., was by 
Charles Riviére Dufresny (1648-1724), appa- 
rently both words and music; and 
‘L’amour,’ &c., author apparently unknown, 
belongs to the time of ‘Ah! vous dirai-je, 
Maman?’ ‘“‘Who is there,’ asks du 
Mersan, ‘“‘ who in his or her youth has not 
sung the song ?”’ ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


I believe that all trace of the writer 
of “ Ah! vous dirai-je,maman?”’ is lost. 
It appears anonymously in Louis Montjoie’s 
“Chansons Populaires de la France,’ as also 
in John Oxenford’s ‘ Book of French Songs,’ 
in which occurs the note (p. 41) :— 

“What young lady who has taken half-a-dozen 
lessons on the piano 1s unacquainted with the air of 

Ah vous dirai-je,’ which is by some attributed to 
Rossini? The words, which are anonymous, are 
less generally known.” 

St. SwiTHrn. 


Sik JOHN ScHORNE (12 S. i. 4).—The 
correct reading of the eighth and ninth 
versicles of the sequence must surely be as 
follows :— 

Aue duum puerorum 
suscitator submersorum 
per tua suffragia. 
Aue tu qui es cunctorum 

consolator miserorum 
qui sunt in tristicia. 


It would seem that the legend of Schorne 


contained a story of the restoration to life | 


of two drowned boys. In most handwritings 
of the period the words duum and diuini 
(each consisting of a d followed by seven 





minims) would be indistinguishable. Dr. 
BaRcrAy SquiRE, however, is probably right 
in saying that the Spetchley MS. has clearly 
diuini. The scribe may have been un- 
acquainted with the particular miracle, and 
so have failed to recognize the numeral. 
Hence, when he had inadvertently written 
the first line of the ninth versicle instead of 
that of the eighth, he saw no reason why 
the displaced line should be inappropriate 
in the ninth versicle. 
Henry BRADLEY. 
Oxford. 


I do not know whether Sir John Schorne 
is elsewhere said to have rescued two boys 
from drowning; but in any case I should 
read, in stanzas 9 (Spetchley) and 8 (Sloane), 
* Ave duam puerorum,” which would give 
a perfectly good sense in both passages ; 
and I should be inclined to read ‘* submer- 


sorum’”’ in Sloane 8, and ‘‘ subuersorum ”’ 
in Spetchley 8. J. T. F. 
GUNFIRE AND Rain (12 S. i. 10).—The 


farmers of Galloway, that is Wigtonshire 
and Kirkcudbrightshire, believe that gun- 
fire caused rain, as is shown by their M.P., 
Capt. Lord Dalrymple, asking in the House 
if it was not possible for the naval autho- 
rities to postpone the firing of the big guns 
of the warships in the Solway and Irish 
Channel until after the harvest, because it 
was noticeable that after such firing rain 
came down in torrents, and so hindered the 
gathering of the crops. I think it was in 
July, 1913, that the Captain asked the 
question. W. MEIKLE. 


Mr. Ackermann in his ‘ Popular Fallacies,” 
published some eight years ago, says :— 

“It has been often stated that the noise of 
cannon will produce rain, and it is not unusual in 
the Austrian Tyrol to hear the church bells ring- 
ing to avert thunder. These are fallacies. The 
experiments in America, made recently, to test 
whether rain could be produced by exploding a 
large quantity of gunpowder in the air, resulted in 
nothing except noise and smoke, though the thing 
was well worth trying.” 

WILLOUGHBY MAYCOCK. 


It may not be amiss to mention an ex- 
perience that seemed to imply a strong 
confirmation of popular belief. Many years 
ago, when volunteering was an interesting 
pastime rather than a serious enterprise, 
there was a country district in Scotland in 
which big-gun practice regularly occurred 
on the Saturday afternoon. As regularly 
the inhabitants in the long run expected 
that the day would end in rain. The twa 
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events had frequently happened in such 
notable succession that they came to be 
considered as cause and effect. Observation 
on the spot makes it possible to say now 
that, whether it was coincidence or not, 
the rain came in three cases out of four after 
the reverberations of what were popularly 
called ‘‘ the Corporal’s big guns.” 
THomas BAYNE. 


The hypothesis has been stated thus :— 

‘* When any violent agitation of the air, such 
as the sound waves due to thunder, or cannonad- 
ing, or other explosions, sets the cloud particles in 
motion, they may be driven together until brought 
into contact and united with larger drops.” 
However plausible this may be, it must be 
confessed that no one has ever yet observed 
precipitation actually formed by this pro- 
cess. See the articles on meteorology in 
‘The Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 1911 ed., 
pp. 289, 290, sub ‘ Formation of Rain.’ 

Tom JONES. 


FALCONER: St. DUNSTAN-IN-THE-WEST 
(11 S. xii. 501)—The garden-graveyard in 
Bream’s Buildings is only a small portion of 
the burial-ground secured before 1597 for 
the parishioners of St. Dunstan’s-in-the- 
West (vide Bell, ‘Fleet Street in Seven 
Centuries,’ p. 251). Bream’s Buildings and 
the school in Graystoke Place cover part of 
its area. 

I have always understood it was identified 
as the “ Upper Ground ”’ to distinguish it 
from the old graveyard, “‘ the Lower Ground,” 
adjoining the church on its north side. 
Denham’s ‘History of St. Dunstan’s-in- 
the-West’ provides illustrations and epi- 
taphs of the monuments in the church 
demolished in 1829, but probably many of 
the older monuments were lost and graves 
obliterated when this edifice was enlarged 
and improved ‘n 1701. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Haycock or HeEycock Famtity (11 8. xii. 
442, 507).—Joane, daughter of Richard 
Haycock, married Alexander Woodd of 
Shine Wood, co. Salop (died 1546), son of 
Lawrence Woodd of Holly Hall, co. York, 
by his wife Jane, daughter of Sir Philip 
Yonge of Caynton, co. Salop. They had a 
daughter Ellen, wife of John Pershouse of 
Sedgeley Hall, co. Salop; and four sons, 
viz.: 1. Peter Woodd of Shine Wood, 
who was father of Alexander Woodd of 
White Abbey, and six other sons. 2. Wil- 
liam Woodd, who died s.p. 3. John Woodd 
of Shawbury, co. Salop, whose son William 
died 1576, leaving by Catherine his wife 
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a son, Rev. Richard Woodd, Vicar of Shaw- 
bury and Cound, who died 1648, leaving 
a son William, of Muckleton, who was 
born about 1597, and married his relative 
Anne Woodd. 4. Rowland Woodd. 
Richard Haycock’s residence is not re- 
corded. WALTER A. PENTHORNE. 


A branch of this family was settled at 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire, until well 
into the last century, when it became extinct. 
The first entry in the parish registers is the 
birth (not baptism) of Elizabeth, daughter of 
John and Em’ Heicock, April 10, 1656. The 
name is variously spelt—Heicock, Heicccke, 
Heycocke, Haycocke, Heycock, and Haycock. 

JOHN T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


DUCHESSES WHO HAVE MARRIED (‘om- 
MONERS (11 8. xii. 501; 12 S. i. 36).—Mary 
Maria Winifred Francisca (Sherburne), widow 
of Thomas, eighth Duke of Norfolk, married 
Peregrine Widdrington in 1733. 

Frances (Scudamore), divorced wife of 
Henry, third Duke of Beaufort, married in 
or after 1734 Charles Fitzroy, natural son 
of the first Duke of Grafton. 

Anna Maria (Stanhope), widow of Thomas, 
third Duke of Newcastle, married in 1800 
Lieut.-General Sir Charles Crauford, G.C.B. 

H. J. B. CLements. 

Killadoon, Celbridze. 


TAVERN Sicns: MorHer Hvrrcap, 
Tom 0’ BEDLAM, GEORGE IN THE TREE, &C. 
(11 S. xii. 279, 346, 385, 446, 506).— 
What I wished to know was how Mr. H. H. 
JOHNSON could prove that Mother Huffcap 
and Mother Damnable, and others unnamed, 
were one and the same person. J.C. Hotten 
gives a whole page to the sign of Mother 
Redcap, presumably included in the others, 
and what he says would lead to another 
conclusion. He tells us that the sign of 
Mother Redcap is ancient and widespread ; 
that at one time the Mother Redcap in 
Kentish Town was kept by an old crone, 
from her amiable temper surnamed Mother 
Damnable ; and adds that this was probably 
the same person elsewhere alluded to as 
Mother Huff, as in Baker’s ‘Comedy of 
Hampstead Heath,’ Act IT., sc. i: “ Well, 
this Hampstead’s a charming place, to 
dance all night at the Wells, and be treated 
at Mother Huff’s.”” He does not mention 
Mother Huffcap, from which one may con- 
clude it is a modern sign. In any case 
there seems to be no equation of a person 
who kept a tavern and the original alewife 
personified in its sign. 
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Nor do I see the “ equation’’ which Mr. 
H. H. JOHNSON gives in the matter of the 
drink. Because a man says at one time, 
“The ale is strong, ’tis Hufcap,” and at 
another time says, “‘ The ale is of the best, 
’tis frothy,’ it does not follow that frothy 
ale is Hufcap, any more than it follows that 
frothy ale is strong. The dictionaries all 
agree that Huffcap is strong ale, but do not 
attempt to decide the derivation of the 
name. Dyce’s attempt to do so seems very 
far-fetched, particularly if Mr. JOHNSON is 
right in asserting that all the ‘“‘ Mothers ” 
were one and the same person. For the 
Mother Redcap sign only claimed that the 
ale was good :— 

Old Mother Redeap, according to her tale, 
Lived twenty and a hundred years by drinking this 
good ale. 

If indeed it could be shown that Huffcap 
was frothy ale, I think we should be nearer 
the derivation. “‘ Huff” is as near as we 
can get to the sound made when a man 
blows off the froth. And if this kind of ale 
was vulgarly called “‘ huff,’ and was sold at 
the Mother Redcap, the name _huff-cap 
might easily be evolved, and as easily trans- 
ferred to cider and perry in the counties in 
which those drinks prevailed. 

As Hotten has not been referred to, I 
may edd that he deals fully with Tom o’ 
Bedlam, but does not mention George 
in the Tree. But this is probably King 
Charles in the Oak brought up to date 
in a later reign by a publican more loyal 
than learned. A. T. M. 


‘* ALL IS FAIR IN LOVE AND WAR” (11 S. 
xi. 151, 198; xii. 380, 446; 12 S. i. 13).— 
This was. Don Quixote’s view :— 

** Advertid que el amor y la guerra son una misma 
cosa, y asi como en la guerra es cosa licita y 
acostumbrada usar de ardides y extratagemas 
para vencer al enemigo, asi en las contiendas y 
competencias amorosas se tienen por buenos los 
embustes y maranas que se hacen para conseguir el 
fin que se desea,’’—* Don Quixote,’ Part II. cap. xxi. 


G. C. Moore Smit. 


Ivy BrivcE (11 8. xii. 317).—Ivy Bridge, 
or Pier, was situated at the bottom of Ivy 
Lane, and was us3d as the landing-stage of 
the halfpenny steamboats that used to ply 
between the Strend and London Bridge 
up to 1847. Perhaps this is the landing- 
place referred to by Pepys (May 10, 1668). 
Strype says the bridge was lately taken 
down. The gardens of Carlisle House 
extended to Ivy Bridge. Ivy Lane was the 
eastern boundary of Durham House, and 
marked the limit of St. Martin’s parish; 
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from Ivy Bridge to near Temple Bar was in 
the liberty of the Duchy of Lancaster (‘ Old 
and New London,’ vol. iii. ; ‘ Adelphi and 
its Sites, Wheatley, 1885). ‘‘ Ivie Lane,” 
Newgate Street, is mentioned by Stow 
(1842 edition, pp. 117 and 128). 
J. ARDAGH. 
35 Church Avenue, Drumcondra, Dublin. 


St. SwirHin AND Ecos (11 S. xii. 480; 
12 8. i. 16).—It may be as well to say that 
this spelling of the saint’s name is by no 
means a modern affectation. In a metrical 
Life of the thirteenth century (Bodleian MS. 
Laud 463, fol. 63), quoted by Prof. Earle, 
we have “Seint Swithin p* confessor ”’ 
plain enough. I ought to have said in my 
reply (ante, p. 16) that the egg miracle is 
not omitted in this MS. The heroine 
appears with “a bagge ful of eyren,” is 
roughly treated by a man, and made happy 
by “ Seint Swithin,” who blessed the “‘ eiren 
that weren to broke,’ and put them alk 
together again (see ‘ Gloucester Fragments,’ 
i, p. 79). St. SwitHrn. 


ALCESTER (If S. xii. 257).—The earliest 
known referencP to this place is in ‘ Car- 
tularium Saxohicum,’ charter 134, where 
it is spelt Alneceastre, i.e., the castle or fort 
on the river Alne. EDWARD SMITH. 

Wandsworth. $ 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED (lI 
8. xii. 421).—(3) Thos. Lisle. Can he be this 
one mentioned in Foster’s ‘ Al. Ox’ ? Son of 
Edward of Crux Eston, Hants, arm. Magd. 
Hall matric. Sept. 10, 1725, aged 16; demy 
1726-32, B.A. 1729, M.A. 1732, Fellow 
1732-47, B.D. 1740, D.D. 1743. Dean of 
Arts 1740, Bursar 1741, Public Orator 1746-9 ; 
Rector of Wootton, Isle of Wight, 1737, and 
of Burghclere, Hants; died March 27, 1767, 
I think Magdalen Hall must be a mistake for 
Magdalen Coll. M.A.Oxon. 


THE British Army: Mascots (12S. i. 10). 
—No book appears to have been published 
on the subject of mascots in the British 
Army. The following articles may, there- 
fore, be useful to your correspondent :— 

‘Pets of the Regiments,’ in Danby and 
Field’s ‘ British Army Book,’ Blackie, 1914.. 

‘Regimental Pets,’ in Tucker’s ‘ Romance 
of the King’s Army,’ Hodder & Stoughton, 
1908. 

‘Regimental Pets,’ by E. W. Low, in 
The English Illustrated Mag:zine, vol. xviii. 

. 309. 
ah Regimental Pets,’ by J. P. Groves, in 
The Art Journal, vol. xliii. p. 201 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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‘ THe PASSIONATE Pruerim’ (11S. xii. 259, 
487).—In my query I referred to a copy 
mentioned by Prof. Dowden as being in 
the library of the Duke of Devonshire. 
Lieut. JaccaRD has supplied the useful 
information that a copy never existed in 
that library. I am not satisfied with his 
reference to the third copy. If such a rare 
bibliographical treasure had turned up, it 
would surely have been chronicled and the 
owner identified. Recently a copy of the 
1612 edition found its way to America, which 
may account for Mr. JacGarp’s third copy 
of the 1599 edition. MAURICE JONAS. 


THE TALLEST ONE-PIECE FLAGSTAFF IN 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE (11 S. ix. 7, 94, 254 ; 
xii. 73).—The following extract from The 
Daily Telegraph of Dec. 30, 1915, may be 
worth adding to the discussion of this sub- 
ject :— 

‘* MONSTER FLAGSTAFF. 

“The Royal Mail Steam Packet Merionethshire, 
running in the Eastern service of the Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company, has just arrived in 
London, having amongst its cargo a flagstaff 
measuring 215 ft., and weighing eighteen tons. It 
has been presented by the Government of British 
Columbia to Kew Gardens, to replace the one 
recently taken down, measuring 159 ft. P 

“The new flagstaff is one of the largest in the 
world, and is made from the trunk of a Douglas 
fir-tree grown in British Columbia.” 

J. R. THORNE. 


Sone WANTED (11 S. xii. 503; 12 8S. i. 38). 
—What Mr. CooLipGE wants is ‘ The Scholar 
Navvy: an Anticipation,’ by G. K. Menzies, 
ina book of verses about Oxford. Ican lend 
him a copy of the poem. H. Cowen. 

3 Elm Court, Temple, E.C. 





Motes on Books. 


An American Garland, being a Collection of Ballads 
relating to America, 1563-1759. Edited with 
Introduction and Notes by C. H. Firth. (Ox- 
ford, Blackwell, 3s. 6d. net.) 

STUDENTS of English literature and history may 

well be grateful to Prof. Firth for this book. 

The attitude of the generations of the street 

towards America and the successive problems 

resented by its conquest and colonization is 
interesting alike for what it includes and for what 
it ignores, and direct evidence of any sort con- 
cerning it is not plentiful. This renders the 
little that we have all the more valuable. As 

Prof. Firth remarks, it is surprising that 

America plays so small a part in the ballad litera- 

ture of the “ black-letter’ period—i.e. till about 

1700. What with exploration and fighting the 

Indians, Puritan settlements, kidnapping into 

slavery, and the divers political and social dis- 

turbances in the colonies, one would have supposed 
there was plenty in the early English occupation 





of America to stir the imagination and provoke 
the rough caustic wit of the ballad-monger. 
But for some reason it did not so turn out. Where- 
as the black-letter ballads printed during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries number 
some four or five thousand, examples relating to 
America are of the greatest rarity. No doubt 
some have perished—indeed, so much is certain 
from entries in the registers of the Stationers’ 
Company ; but, on the other hand, diligent col- 
lectors of ballads came pretty early upon the 
scene, and if such songs had been popular and 
circulated in a great number of copies, they would 
surely appear as a larger percentage of the sur- 
vivals. One can but suppose that those points 
in the emigrants which might provoke satire 
could be more tellingly illustrated from examples 
at home; whilst for story-telling and romantic 
pene generally America was at once too un- 
amiliar and too much of hard matter of fact. 

Twenty-five ballads are given us here. The 
sources from which they come are the Roxburghe 
Ballads in the British Museum ; the collections 
of Rawlinson and Douce at the Bodleian; Pepys’s 
collection at Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
and the Suffolk collection at Britwell Court, to 
which must be added examples from Prof. 
Firth’s own collection, some of which had not 
been printed before. 

The first ballad given is that on the ‘ Adven- 
turous Viage’ of Thomas Stutely, of slender 
interest except for its date. ‘Have over the 
Water to Florida’ is one of the few which have 
some touch of literary merit. But of the group 
of earlier ballads the most generally interesting 
is the ‘ News from Virginia,’ relating the voyage 
of Sir George Somers, who reached Virginia in 
1610 after being shipwrecked on one of the 
Bermudas. ‘ London’s Lotterie ’—to be referred 
to 1612—is an amusing, and also rather instruc- 
tive, illustration of the kind of inducements held 
out to the people to ak HE the foundation of 
the colony of Virginia. It is remarkable that,,. 
when we come to the Puritan emigration, there 
is no ballad favourable to the Puritans. In the 
satirical verses which are included also in ‘ Merry 
Drollery’ the peculiarities of the Roundhead 
are handled with a roughness which has occasional 
gleams of wit and cleverness in it. 

The aspect of America—more precisely of 
Virginia—as the land to which the irksome or 
undesirable might be transferred by kidnapping, 
and where they led a piteous and oppressed 
existence as slaves, forms the subject of the best 
of the remaining ballads if we except.the half- 
dozen or so at the end which deal with Wolfe. 
The last in the volume is the frigid and stupid 
song, with its tiresome classical conceits, supposed 
to have been written by Thomas Paine, which 
may be contrasted with that beginning ‘ Bold 
General Wolfe to his men did say,’ a delightful 
example of a street song. 

This leads us to express a wish that the literary 
editors of ballads would give more attention than 
they commonly do to the tunes to which the verses 
are to be sung. One can form no just idea of a 
ballad without being able to fit the words to their 
proper melody, for as often as not, the best points 
are made by the tune rather than by the words. 
We do not suppose that a great many of Prof. 
Firth’s readers are able off-hand to hum ‘ The 
a Gallant,’ or ‘ The Townsmen’s Cappe,’ or 
‘A Taylor isa man.’ We should like to suggest. 
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that, wherever it is possible, the tune should be | 
given as well as named, and of these particular | 
songs we should much like to know the tunes 
for ‘ Have over the Water to Florida ’ and ‘ Bold 
General Wolfe.’ 

In conclusion a word must be said in appre- 
ciation of the agreeable and lucid essay, packed 
full of information, which forms the introduction. 
But at this time of day it is superfluous to draw 
attention to the merits of Prof. Firth’s work. 


The Cambridge Songs. A Goliard’s Song Book 
of the Eleventh Century. Edited from the 
Unique Manuscript in the University Library 
by Karl Breul, Litt.D. (Cambridge University 
Press, 1]. 1s. net.) 

Dr. BREUL, who is Professor of German in the 

University of Cambridge, has been interested for 

over thirty years in the remarkable collection of 

‘medieval Latin poems known as ‘ The Cambridge 

Songs.’ His first article on the subject appeared 

in vol. xxx. of Haupt’s Zeitschrift fiir deutsches 

Alterthum. The precious manuscript is supposed 

‘to have come to Cambridge during the last quarter 

‘of the seventeenth century. It was not in the 

University Library in 1670, but was purchased 

soon after that date out of Bishop Hacket’s 

bequest. John Leland, just before the middle of 
the sixteenth century, saw it at St. Augustine’s 

Abbey, Canterbury. 

The Goliard’s Songs form only a small, though 
‘important part of the collection, and in this volume 
Dr. Breul gives a photographic reproduction of 
all of them, a trustworthy transliteration, and 
many valuable elucidations of the text, and com- 
‘ments on the subject-matter. The handwriting 
‘shows a mixture of Continental and old English 
characters, and there are other differences which 
suggest more than one scribe: certain numbers 
are extracts from Latin authors, 37 are in Latin, 
and two are in macaronic, a mixture of Latin and 
German. 

For nearly two centuries the Cambridge collec- 
tion has attracted the notice of scholars in our 
country, and, naturally, also in Germany (Jacob 
‘Grimm, Pertz, Uhland, &c.). 

The Songs deal with religious subjects, praises 
of Christ, Mary, patron saints, &c.; others refer 
to memorable events which occurred during the 
second half of the tenth, and the first half of the 
eleventh century; while a considerable number 
treat of novelistic and humorous themes. Some 
even tell of spring, love, and music. One is about 
a snow-child ; another gives the legend of a youth 
who, although he made a compact with the devil 
in order to win the hand of the girl he loved, was 
finally rescued from the clutches of the Evil One. 
For humour may be mentioned the account of 
Bishop Heriger’s examination of the braggart 
who maintained that he had visited heaven and 
hell, or the tale of the cunning Swabian arch-liar. 

In two numbers the text is provided with 
neum-accents. And Dr. Breul makes the par- 
ticularly interesting remark that the satiric 
poet Sextus Amarcius, who wrote about the 
middle of the eleventh century, mentions the 
subjects of four poems that were sung by a mime 
before a Rhenish audience, and he adds, ‘“ No 
fewer than three of these songs are among those 
of the Cambridge collection.’ Probably Dr. 
Breul is right; though the subjects might be the 





same} yet the poems different. 


Concerning No. 11, ‘De Heinrico,’ Dr. Breul 
has a specially long note. Up to fairly recent 
times it was supposed to refer to one of the several 
reconciliations of the German Emperor Otto I. 
the Great (936-73) with his rebellious brother, 
Henry I., Duke of Bavaria. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the parchment containing the ending of the 
most important line, apparently in favour of 
Otto’s brother, is worn off, probably owing to 
frequent turning of the leaf. The whole of this 
note offers a specimen of the care and critical 
acumen with which the Songs have been treated. 
The excellent photographs, in size exact reproduc- 
tions of the original, were taken by Mr. W. F, 
Dunn, of the University Library. 





Obituary. 


HARRY HEMS. 


AN interesting personality has passed away in the 
death of Mr. Harry Hems of Exeter. Born in 1842 
at Islington. he was sent at an early age to Minasi’s 
Educational Academy, and so beneficent was the 
influence of this famous master that the pupil 
always spoke of him as the most wonderful man 
Islington had ever produced. 

Hems began work at Sheffield in the family 
trade of cutler, but his taste for carving showed 
itself early and persistently, and when his father 
left Islington in 1855 he was apprenticed to a wood- 
carver, and after a visit to Italy commenced 
business in Exeter in 1866 as sculptor and ecclesi- 
astical art worker. Many important works were 
completed by him with the best results. The 
High Altar Screen at St. Albans was one of his 
admirable restorations; and many memorials 
at Exeter, Tavistock, and other West-Country 
churches give evidence of his skill, taste, and 
wise restraint. His business success was marked 
each year by a banquet given to the poor of 
Exeter, and that city will long retain a regard 
for the memory of this admirable ‘citizen. As 
an antiquary and contributor to these pages, 
Mr. Hens had a vigorous enthusiasm and great 
diversity of interests. A large number of his 
notes appeared in the Ninth and Tenth Series. A 
voluminous correspondent, he wrote me numerous 
letters giving his recollections of Islington, and he 
was always interested in its changes and the pro- 

ress of the excellent Islington Antiquarian and 

istorical Society. A. A. 





Notices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


S. R. C.—‘ An Austrian army awfully arrayed. 
These lines were printed in full at 3 S. iv. 88, and 
were discussed in vol. i. of our Tenth Series at 
pp. 120, 148, 211, 258, 277, 280. Their authorship 
has been the subject of some conjecture. They 
may be found in The Trifler, May 7, 1817, and in 
Beniley’s Miscellany, March, 1838. 

CorRIGENDUM.— Inscriptions in the Churchyard 
of St. Mary’s, Lambeth,’ 11 S. xii. 397, No. 144, for 
‘“‘ Larkson Stanfield” read Clarkson Stanfield. 








